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RATIONALITY AND BELIEF. 

THE purpose of this article is to attempt an adjustment of the 
relative claims of the logical and the extra-logical factors 
in belief, along the lines of certain recent discussions. In order 
to do this, it will be necessary to take more or less for granted 
certain views about the nature of knowledge which cannot be 
adequately defended in so brief a compass, but which, it may be 
assumed, are familiar. The endeavor will be to give a general 
survey of the field, in order to show more clearly some of the 
bearings of these views, and, possibly, to recommend them by 
guarding against certain misunderstandings. 

And the first point I should make is this : that the funda- 
mental basis of the sense of reality, as attaching to anything 
whatsoever, lies in the relationship to some personal need or 
demand. The ' real ' is that which enables us to satisfy our 
active impulses. That is accepted as real which can be used as 
a means for doing whatever our nature impels us to do. And 
this is as true of what we call physical things as of any other 
object of belief. If we could conceive the animal consciousness 
as starting out with a purely disinterested attention to whatever 
turned up, backed by no outgoing tendencies to serve, such a 
consciousness, even if it were possible at all, could hardly be 
called a consciousness of reality. It would take the form at 
best of mere floating images, something of the nature of that with 
which the older sensationalism sets out. But if we regard the 
animal as from the beginning active, as groping more or less 
blindly for satisfaction, the sense stimulus which represents the 
satisfaction of this need has the possibility of quite another value. 
In other words, what we call real things are things which stand 
for the satisfaction of the organic will. They are the means to 
the realization of the bodily life, which have reality just because 
we demand that they should be real. It is the insistence of the 
need which lends reality to that which will satisfy it. And when 
for any reason this insistence fails, — if, for example, a great grief 
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deadens the springs of action, — that moment we begin to lose our 
grip on the actuality of things, and they become strange to us, 
far away, and unsubstantial. So any philosophy which, like that 
of the East, maintains as a tenet the utter unreality of the world, 
grows out of, and necessarily depends upon, a starving of the 
active nature ; and it attains the goal of conviction, to the extent 
in which it is successful in crushing out desires, and in cultivating 
a state of quiescence and indifference. In general, conviction is 
apt to fluctuate with the strenuousness of our mood, and the 
pressure of active needs. As Montaigne remarks : " After 
dinner a man believes less, denies more. Verities have lost their 
charm." This is why, of course, as a final criterion of the reality 
of a thing, we appeal to the sense of touch, rather than of sight 
or hearing. It is only in connection with active touch that the 
thing comes to perform that actual service for the bodily needs, 
which is the final basis of its reality. 

But now, while this seems to furnish a necessary basis for any 
doctrine of reality, I do not mean, of course, that it is in itself a 
sufficient account of how, psychologically, we come consciously 
to recognize a physical object as real, in its distinction from other 
realities, and, especially, from the reality of the self, and of con- 
sciousness. Immediate sense of reality is not necessarily identi- 
cal with objectivity. A thing might play a part in our experi- 
ence, and in so doing be present to feeling as in some sense 
actual, while yet it acted so smoothly and inevitably as never to 
call attention to itself, or be marked off as in any degree separate. 
The recognition of reality implies the relation to needs, but it 
also demands other special conditions beside. And in order to 
avoid misunderstanding, I may, before going further, indicate 
briefly what seem to me these further steps in the process. And, 
in general, the special conditions may be summed up, I think, in 
the failure of things to perform their function easily and smoothly. 
In other words, it is due to the fact that there are recalcitrant ele- 
ments in experience. We do not find it the case that a need has 
only to assert itself to be gratified. A special stimulus is required 
to set off the activity ; and this stimulus does not always stand 
ready to perform its duty. We have to look about us, and 
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exercise more or less coercion upon the means which are to serve 
for the attainment of our ends. Now it is this check upon the 
perfect freedom of our self-assertion, which is the starting point 
for our consciousness of the separation between ourselves and the 
world. The failure to get satisfaction brings up a dim conscious- 
ness of the need that is demanding expression. And, at the same 
time, there comes a reference to that which will serve to set free 
again our checked self-expression, and enable the impulse to 
carry itself out. In psychological terms, it is the sensation, or 
perception, which plays this part. The sensation stands for our 
contact with what we afterwards learn to call the real world. 
But it is the sensation with two special aspects or characteristics. 
In the first place, it stands as a means for gratifying an end more 
or less clearly present to consciousness, and as in some degree, 
therefore, distinguished from this end. And, in the second place, 
it stands as a means not wholly under control, a means with 
a will of its own, which has to be in a measure compelled to 
serve its purpose. It is a means, therefore, which we begin to 
feel as independent of those ends which we recognize, at first 
blindly, but afterwards with more and more distinctness, to be 
identical with our own life. Between the consciousness of our 
needs or ends, which maintains itself through the changes of 
bodily position, and certain other groups of experiences, we 
realize gradually that there is a difference. These last are not 
constant, but variable. Nor are they like the bodily movements 
which we can depend on for the attainment of our end. They 
are not dependable in anything like the same degree. And so 
the bodily self, as a system of active needs expressing themselves 
in movements bearing a relatively direct and constant relation to 
ends as realized in consciousness, comes to stand over against the 
objects which it has to utilize. 

It is, therefore, I should say, the restraints upon the free exer- 
cise of our impulses, which lead to the growing separation be- 
tween ourselves and the external world. It is the multiform ex- 
perience of the uncertainty of the world of things, which provides 
the occasion for setting them off as things by themselves. I do 
not see that we need to appeal exclusively to cases of physical 
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exertion against opposing force. Probably this plays a consider- 
able part in stamping the distinction upon consciousness. The 
sense of effort against resistance is one characteristic form of the 
realization of an end to be attained, which we identify with our- 
selves ; and the attribution of this same active force to the objects 
which resist us, helps, by personalizing them, to sharpen the dis- 
tinction between them and ourselves. But it is never the mere 
exertion of force which brings about this result. It must be 
force exerted for an end, and an end at least dimly felt in con- 
sciousness. Otherwise we have just a blind feeling, with no 
objectivity at all emerging. 

There is one further step of importance in the growth of the 
recognition of objectivity. We have the object now set over 
against the self and the ends at which the self aims. But the 
self is largely in terms of the body and the realization of bodily 
activities. External things are those which lie outside the body 
in space, and which are not immediately under control, as the 
body itself is. We still do not have the object distinguished 
clearly from the inner life of consciousness, and, especially, from 
the conscious state which represents it — the objective thing from 
the sensation. Evidently, for this to come about, an occasion 
must arise for the clear recognition of the state of consciousness 
as such. Heretofore this has simply been absorbed in its objec- 
tive reference or meaning. And here, again, the same principle 
may be utilized as before. The recognition will not come about, 
until attention to the mental state as such is demanded by some 
need which the recognition will satisfy. In general terms, such 
a recognition may be said to go back to periods when for any 
reason the customary external motives fail to work. We are 
forced, then, to a closer examination of the mechanism of the 
conscious process itself, in order to get at the cause of the 
trouble, and, if necessary, to discover substitutes for the old 
stimuli. There is a temporary inversion of the real order of 
things. Subjectivism for the time being gets the upper hand ; 
the inner world acquires a new sort of reality. It is not when 
life yields most pleasure that a pleasure philosophy comes to the 
front. Then it is things which men value. The consciousness 
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that pleasure alone is worth while marks a failure in pleasure 
getting, and an attempt at the discovery of an artificial stimulus. 
So it is not when the emotional life is at its height that we have a 
deification of the emotions. Then men are religionists, artists, 
patriots. It is because the occasion for emotions is failing, that 
their reality as things and ends in themselves begins to stand 
out. As regards the special recognition of sensational and per- 
ceptual facts, the chief occasion would appear to be the occur- 
rence of perceptual error and illusion. The fact that two appar- 
ently similar experiences have different results, one that for which 
we are looking, and the other puzzling and disappointing, grows 
gradually into the recognition of the subjective fact, — the ele- 
ment of identity in the two different situations, — as having an ex- 
istence of its own. So, historically, sensationalism has been the 
outgrowth of scepticism ; and scepticism is the acute recognition 
of the fact of error. And now, when we do once recognize the 
sensation as such, we feel sure that our meaning with reference 
to it is not the same as our meaning when it is directed towards 
the object. It is not the sensation itself which enables us to 
carry out our ends. The sensation is a state of ours. It simply 
stands to us as a representative of that active agent — the real 
object — which has a direct causal relationship to our lives, and 
on which we are dependent. 1 

1 This implies that there is a sense in which the reality, or objectivity, of any fact 
of knowledge, involves its correspondence to our idea of it. This is often objected to 
on the ground that the words 'real,' 'objective' mean simply inclusion within a system 
of thought, and that a thing, accordingly, is real, not as it is correctly copied in our 
subjective ideas, but as it enters into relationships to other things. But this latter 
conception might very well be true, without excluding the other. In thinking of the 
objective world, we usually abstract from our act of knowledge. And when we do 
this, what we mean by the reality of a thing does involve its relation to the other con- 
tents of knowledge. We call a thing real, when it enters into this complex of rela- 
tionships ; unreal, when they refuse to accept it. And if we could always ignore the 
specific faculty of human knowing, this might be a sufficient account. But when we 
also have occasion to think of the experience of knowing, we have added another 
fact to be brought into relation ; and the particular relation which this bears to the 
object known is just the relation of correspondence. 

There is, no doubt, reason for the discredit into which the copy theory of knowl- 
edge has latterly fallen. If we take this as the whole of the problem of knowledge, 
it is obviously insufficient. There is a sense, certainly, in which the very process of 
human knowing itself is part of the process of reality, and not merely a pale copy or 
reflection of reality. Knowledge does not simply stand off and look at the world, re- 
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There is one other thing which plays a large part in the de- 
velopment of our final conception of the objective world, and that 
is the social experience. This has been emphasized strongly in 
recent years, and undoubtedly it needs to be reckoned with con- 
tinually in any complete account of the way in which our present 
notion of reality has grown up. Our relationships to other men 
supply, in one way or another, a large part of the content which 
enters into the conception for any one of us. Social contrast 
enters largely into the bringing to consciousness of the ends 
which we identify with ourselves. The fact of social agreement 
is one of the very most important tests for determining what par- 
ticular contents shall permanently be accepted, and what shall be 
rejected as illusory. Probably, also, disagreement between dif- 
ferent people has a great deal to do with bringing about a recog- 
nition of the subjectivity of sensation. But when one goes on to 
hold that social agreement is the source of our whole idea of the 
external world, it does not seem to me that the position is justi- 
fied. This, as I understand it, is what Professor Royce main- 
tains. We react, in the first place, by way of imitating other 
persons. In these imitative reactions, we get certain experiences 
by means of which our conceptions of these other selves, and 
then, in contrast with these, of our own self, are gradually built up. 
And it is only when we have come to recognize that, in the ex- 
periences of these different selves, there are certain similar con- 
tents, that the similarity leads us to postulate a single, separate, 
real ' thing,' to which they all alike refer. 

I find it difficult to make this conception clear to myself. It 

peating in less glowing colors what it finds there. There would be neither rhyme nor 
reason in that alone. Thought lies within, not outside, the charmed circle of exist- 
ence ; and this is richer with every new achievement of reason. But surely there is 
another side also, according to which reality and the process of human thought are 
not identical. And it is easily possible, if we interpret reality in terms of life, to com- 
bine the two demands — that growing knowledge should have a reference to reality 
beyond itself, and yet that it should be necessary to the constitution and meaning of 
this reality to which it looks. Our lives enter into the great unfolding drama of the 
universe ; and so our growth in knowledge, and the action to which it leads, form a 
real step in the progress of the whole, and a constitutive part of the real world. And 
yet the part we have to play requires a knowledge of the situation in which we are 
placed, an acquaintance with the larger reality beyond us ; and, therefore, the repre- 
sentative aspect of knowledge is also essential to its whole meaning. 
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seems to make an unwarranted distinction between certain ma- 
terial things and others ; and to hold that recognition of these 
two parts of the same world is brought about in essentially dif- 
ferent ways. I cannot understand what form the recognition of 
a person would take, which was not also the recognition of the 
reality of a body. If the belief in the substantial, and in some 
sense independent, existence of the body, as a part of the physi- 
cal world, follows in point of time not only the recognition of 
persons, but the discovery of an agreement in the matter of 
common sensations, the early stages of experience, it seems to 
me, are hard to state intelligibly. If, however, the bodily organ- 
ism, as a part of our idea of a person, stands out as real, it does 
not seem plausible to make it stand alone, in sharp distinction 
from all other physical facts. Why would it not be simpler to 
keep more closely to the apparent facts of experience, as they 
are ordinarily understood? No doubt persons are especially 
interesting objects to the young child. But they are not the 
only interesting things. And if we grant the direct postulation 
of persons as real, on the basis of social needs, I see no difficulty 
in granting a direct postulating of the reality of things, on the 
equally immediate basis of their relation to more physical needs. 
All physical objects which are recognized at all would thus be 
on an equality. We should not have to suppose that we notice 
first the similarity of perceptual experiences, and then, to explain 
this, infer a distinct and identical object. If we think of the 
matter at all, we assume from the start that everyone must see 
the object as we do. And the fact that they do not always see 
it thus, comes with a shock of surprise, and is one of the things 
that first lead us to think about our experience as such. 

Now the outcome of the whole matter is, once more, that 
reality is at bottom a postulate of the will, or, if one prefers, of 
life. The whole concrete content of knowledge is an assumption, 
— a well-grounded assumption, it may be, but still an assump- 
tion. In the ultimate sense, I cannot demonstrate aesthetic truth, 
for example. I take it as true because it appeals to certain de- 
mands of my nature. But it is equally impossible to demonstrate 
the simplest object of sense, or the most fundamental physical 
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law. Of course, there is a sense in which physical beliefs have a 
certain practical and historical advantage over the spiritual. As 
Mr. Balfour has said, they are more absolutely essential to our 
existence, and, consequently, have become more firmly organ- 
ized. A man may disbelieve in beauty and goodness, and still 
maintain an existence ; he cannot disbelieve that food will nourish, 
and that fire will burn. This necessary relation to the lowest 
conditions of existence has brought about, by the process of 
selection, a uniformity in physical beliefs which is lacking in 
others. Every man believes his senses, but not every one be- 
lieves his higher instincts. But, nevertheless, at bottom, the 
evidence is the same in nature. We believe the evidence of the 
senses, not because we can prove it, but because we have to 
accept it as true if life is to go on. We accept the validity of the 
spiritual values of life for precisely the same reason — because 
we find ourselves so constituted that we demand their validity. 
To reduce human nature to mere physical life, shows a glaring 
insensibility to the most obvious facts. And, logically, there is 
no reason why certain particular impulses in the nature of the self 
should be selected out, as alone having objective validity. 

Now this involves a reference to another aspect of the conscious 
life. It is not only as the demand of will that the so-called 
spiritual facts are accepted ; it is as the demand of feeling even 
more obviously. Indeed, it is only at the behest of emotion that 
the assertion of the impulses normally takes place in the realm of 
the spiritual life. And there is perhaps an even greater unwill- 
ingness to admit that feeling has any rights in the search for 
truth. The whole business of thought, it is said, is to free us 
from the enthrallment of feeling. It tries to look upon the world 
with the eyes of cool unprejudiced reason, leaving behind all en- 
deavor to find things as we want to find them. We are learning 
to recognize that the truth is not necessarily agreeable ; that the 
world is not built to meet our personal demands upon it. And 
it is the part of the wise man to school himself to discredit the 
demands of feeling, and to expect but little from life. 

To this attitude I wish to demur. It is no doubt true that 
emotions are often dangerous to thought. Certainly it is not to 
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be recommended that, when we sit down to philosophize, we 
should be in a highly wrought emotional mood. But, on the 
whole, I do not know that emotions are more likely to lead us 
astray than a highly cultivated emotional indifference. Such an 
indifference is as abnormal as it is impossible of complete attain- 
ment. It is not well for us to make too slight demands upon the 
universe — in knowledge, any more than in action. Now it is at 
least to be noticed that, if there is any validity at all in the world 
of values, emotion must have some place in knowledge. It is 
emotional feeling which creates values. It creates them, that is, 
as conscious values, though in another sense values are presup- 
posed by feeling. For if what has been said is true, facts are also 
values. They are facts because they meet a need, because they 
are worth something to us. The only difference between facts 
and values in the ordinary sense is that due to the presence or 
absence of the feeling, or emotional, realization. ' Facts ' simply 
represent certain values for the physical life that have got them- 
selves so well established that they ordinarily stand in no need of 
special conscious realization in feeling terms. 

Now the nature of emotional feeling, and its part in experience, 
is still somewhat obscure, notwithstanding the large amount of 
attention that has been given to it in recent years. The follow- 
ing account does not pretend to be a complete psychological 
statement, but only a suggestion of certain aspects which bear 
more directly on its relation to knowledge. And two character- 
istics of emotion would perhaps be generally accepted. In the 
first place, it represents an active disposition ; it is not merely 
passive and acquiescent. Furthermore, it has a more or less 
definite objective reference. It is feeling directed towards some 
object ; and therefore it involves the cognitive side of experience, 
not mere feeling, or mere impulse. It is a feeling disposition, 
connected primarily with the conscious recognition of something. 

Before considering the next characteristic, it seems to me nec- 
essary to make a distinction between two different classes of 
emotional experience. The characteristic itself is this : That 
emotion, as we are apt to think of it, is tumultuous, disturbing, a 
hinderer of normal and rationally effective action. As I shall 
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indicate presently, I do not think that this is true of all emotional 
feeling. Nevertheless, it is a noteworthy aspect of emotion in its 
most striking form, — the form which most easily compels at- 
tention to itself; and therefore we naturally tend to think of it as 
a normal mark of the emotional experience. It is this feature, 
in particular, which is responsible for the ill-repute that emotion 
has among philosophers, as a disturbing element in the process 
of thought. 

But now, in the first place, just this tumultuousness, and ap- 
parent interference, may be held to have a real importance even 
for the process of knowledge. To put it roughly, it stands for 
an instrument of discovery, a means of bringing to consciousness 
the value of our native impulses, or tendencies, or powers, to 
which, as I have maintained, the life of knowledge goes back. 
In this particular aspect of it, emotion would seem to depend, 
almost certainly, on bodily processes, largely organic, which 
stand in a close relation to instinctive activities. It is not, how- 
ever, the free expression of these instinctive reactions which con- 
stitutes the typical emotional disturbance, but rather the check- 
ing of such free expression. Unchecked, the instincts simply 
carry themselves out ; we act, rather than feel. Checked, the 
outgoing current is thrown back upon itself. As organic, it at- 
tains to a heightened consciousness. As both organic and overt, 
it overflows into those relatively unorganized bodily changes 
which enter largely into the feel of the ordinary emotion. But 
now this gets its completion only as we keep clear its relation to 
the whole process of which it is a part. Apparently unmeaning, 
such a feeling may be of the greatest importance, if it forces on 
our consciousness a realization of the significance of these im- 
pulses which are checked, and which might never have been 
valued justly had they not been forced to struggle for expres- 
sion. The great problem of rational life is to adjust our origi- 
nally chaotic impulses. Asserting themselves too easily, they pass 
and are forgotten ; and when the day of deliberation comes, of 
taking account of stock, they fail of their right estimate. Or, 
blocked by more imperious needs, they simply subside, and do 
not get expression at all. But, pushing out blindly and tenta- 
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tively, and in their struggle to assert themselves bringing about 
the upheaval of our whole nature in an emotional crisis, they not 
only force us to attend to them, but at the same time they give 
a rough measure of the real importance we should assign them 
in the economy of life. Thus the emotional feeling of grief, e.g., 
is one of the surest revelations of the worth that things really 
possess for our lives. A great grief often results in overthrowing 
our conventional estimates completely, and giving us a wholly 
new outlook upon experience. 

Once more, then, the world which we accept is the world 
which our self-expression demands — there is no other ground 
of acceptance. Growing knowledge is thus the instrument of 
self-realization ; it is the satisfaction of the will. But the process 
of self-discovery, as a coordination of powers, is a long and 
tedious one. And a very essential step in the process, and so in 
knowledge, is the emotional disturbance to which the struggle 
for expression gives rise. It may be useless while life is under 
the dominance of unswerving instincts. But when the pause of 
deliberation, on which the rational life is based, once enters in, 
it seems to be a necessary accompaniment, to give both force and 
direction to the continuance of the act, and, especially, to relate 
it to the rest of our lives. It is this originally vague feeling 
which gives our first clue to the importance of the impulse. Of 
course, the claim is not final. It has to be scrutinized and 
criticised. No doubt it often leads us astray. But an emotional 
claim which is persistent, and which is a human claim, rather 
than my peculiar private experience, is prima facie justified in 
being taken very seriously. It not only will induce belief; it 
has a right to do so. Emotions have dangers of their own. In 
the form that has been so far considered, they belong to periods 
of readjustment, of coming to self knowledge, rather than to the 
period of full fruition, when we have entered on the heritage of 
ourselves. The period of great emotional intensity is thus the 
period of youth, when habits are in the process of formation. The 
same degree of emotional disturbance later on, when our lives are 
supposedly set in definite channels, would be only a hindrance to 
our efficiency. And the fact that thus they often are designed to 
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bring to light some value unrecognized, or in danger of being for- 
gotten, makes it necessary that they should have an imperiousness 
and one-sidedness which are likely to result in over-emphasis. 
And yet if we did not trust them, we should be quite at a loss to 
estimate the relative weight of the various impulsive sides of our 
nature, except as we could reduce them to terms of their con- 
tribution to our mere physical existence ; in other words, there 
would be no means of attaining to a knowledge of our spiritual 
selves, and of the spiritual world. 

But now is this a complete account ? Can emotion be reduced 
wholly to the bodily sensations which are aroused in connection 
with instinctive tendencies to action ? Is its function merely a 
preliminary one, as a means for bringing about a proper adjust- 
ment of our activities ; and does it therefore lapse, when these 
activities actually become effective and issue in free expression ? 
I think that these questions are to be answered in the negative. 
That the emotion is not wholly identical with organic sensations, 
seems to be the conclusion toward which psychology is tending. 
To me it appears that there is a special quale, which cannot be re- 
duced to anything more simple and elementary. It would take too 
much space to discuss the point adequately. In so far, however, 
as it is involved in an answer to the second question, the matter 
is less complicated, and it is easier to appeal to the testimony of 
experience. And I think that without doubt there is a deeper 
and steadier quality of emotional feeling, which not only is not 
prejudicial to immediately effective action, but which is an essen- 
tial element in all our higher active experience. Even Spinoza, 
with all his hostility to emotion, has to admit the metaphysical 
validity of the emotion of intellectual love. There is, it is true, 
a constant tendency in human life for action to become auto 
matic and merely habitual, a tendency, therefore, for us to lose 
the realization of its meaning. And by reason of this dead- 
ening effect of habit, we never wholly outgrow the need for what 
I have called the emotional disturbance, to break through the 
crust of indifference, and call us back to a conscious realizing of 
ourselves, and of what we are doing. But just so far as this 
benumbing influence of custom gets the upper hand, we fall 
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short of the truest and highest kind of experience. Experience 
that is real and spiritual does not stop with mere doing. Our 
true lives are lived only as action carries with it the full con- 
sciousness of its end and relationships. But now, furthermore, 
this is no merely intellectual consciousness. It involves also, 
and necessarily, a feeling attitude towards the objects which are 
represented in our consciousness on its cognitive side. What 
would social life be worth, that did not carry with it the con- 
tinued presence in our social activities of those human feelings 
which are evoked by our relationships to our fellows ? How 
vastly less significant would be our dealings with the objective 
world of nature, were we to lose from our experience the per- 
vading sense of the beauty of this world. Such feelings are not 
merely incidental, merely preliminary. They do not involve any 
let up in the efficiency of action. They are, rather, inseparable 
aspects of the spiritual, or significant, side of active experience 
itself. 

Accordingly, the function of the emotional disturbance, in 
bringing values in experience to light, presupposes this other 
and deeper aspect of emotion. As a feeling attitude toward the 
objects of our experience, it is an original demand of man's 
nature, and points to that which we may regard as entering into 
the constitution of the real nature of the world. It postulates, 
indeed, not primarily what we are accustomed to think of as the 
existence of things or events, but certain relationships which have 
to do with their value and meaning. It attaches itself commonly 
to facts of which some knowledge already is assumed ; it inter- 
prets its object, rather than creates it. It is, consequently, different 
in. this respect from the immediate physical demand on the basis 
of which we posit the world of things. And yet in both cases, — 
the practical need and the emotional need, — we have what is 
equally a demand of our active nature, a requirement of life. 
And if we have a right to believe that things exist on the basis 
of the physical demand, we have just the same right to believe 
that they have, objectively, the direct value for consciousness 
which alone will satisfy the needs of feeling. And, furthermore, 
if there are persistent and universal emotional needs which, 
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apparently, will only be satisfied by attaching themselves to a 
particular objective fact of a certain kind, these may fairly be 
given some weight in any reasonings about the probable truth 
and reality of that fact, and of whatever it involves. 

I do not wish to be understood, however, as holding that this 
is a complete statement of the matter. The impression which 
the advocates of the claims of will or feeling sometimes leave, is 
that a man has a right to believe what he wants to, undeterred 
by the claims of logic. Now, as I have indicated, there does 
seem to me to be a sense in which we may say, with Hume, that 
reason is the slave of the passions. Reason is mediate. It does 
not furnish us the matter of knowledge ; this we have to postu- 
late on the basis of fundamental needs. But this does not mean 
that reason has nothing more to do than find for us the way in 
which we may gratify our desires. It is not a slave, but a 
trusted servant, — a servant who oftentimes knows his lord's will 
better than that lord himself. For the higher task of reason is 
to assist in self-knowledge ; to teach the impulse, often blind 
and isolated, to understand itself, by showing its relation to the 
rest of life. Reason is the adjusting, the harmonizing factor in life. 
It takes the data which the assertion of the will supplies. But 
it transforms these data essentially, by removing them from their 
isolation, and throwing on them the light of a larger experience. 

This makes it possible to place the so-called sentiment of 
rationality, in a way to do justice both to reason and to feeling. 
It is the impulse to harmonize our experience. Even the claim 
of reason is, again, at bottom practical. If a man does not want 
to be rational, no power on earth can make him admit the 
necessity of not contradicting himself. But if we are in any 
sense unitary in our natures, this impulse must be ultimately a 
necessary one. As philosophers, we cannot without self stulti- 
fication deny its ideal claim. Still, practically, we may be per- 
fectly justified, on occasion, in postponing its satisfaction to some 
more imperious need. And, theoretically, its satisfaction may 
easily be premature and empty. For rationality is in itself an 
abstraction. There must first be something to rationalize, to 
harmonize. A harmony may be won on too easy terms, by 
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ignoring part of the data. And it is primarily to our willing 
and feeling selves that the content of thought goes back. 
Thought and feeling are thus alike necessary and interdependent. 
We must harmonize all the facts, and we must have all the facts 
to harmonize. It is perhaps unfortunate that a defect of logic 
should come to stand so exclusively to the philosopher as the 
unpardonable sin. Consistency is, in a way, his special business. 
But, after all, philosophy is more than mere logic or methodol- 
ogy ; it stands for content as well. Whatever growth in knowl- 
edge may be, growth in wisdom is most assuredly no mere 
record of logical analysis. Great changes in belief, epochs in 
our intellectual history, are seldom due primarily to mere argu- 
ment, but, rather, to the half unconscious ripening of experience, 
the transforming, and suffusing with new meaning, of the old 
facts, brought about by processes lying back of anything we can 
put, at the time, in syllogistic form. What Newman says of 
his own development is true normally : " For myself, it was not 
logic that carried me on ; as well might one say that the quick- 
silver in a barometer changes the weather. It is the concrete 
being that moves ; paper logic is but the record of it." 

As I have said, therefore, an emphasis on the abstract need of 
harmony may sometimes be a mistaken one. And when in any 
downright and general way reason is opposed to the claims of 
feeling, I think such will be found to be the case. The appeal to 
reason which the scientist, e. g., makes, may often involve the 
assumption that the sort of harmony which has already been 
brought into a certain group of facts — physical facts — is final, 
and a refusal to take the trouble to go back of this. And so 
whatever will not find its place within this particular synthesis, 
is for that reason to be rejected. In the face of such an attitude, 
a man has a perfect right to say, if he chooses : I am not able to 
see just where the reconciliation lies. But, meanwhile, there 
are requirements of my nature which your particular synthesis 
does not satisfy ; and I shall continue, in spite of argument, to 
hold that these stand for reality and truth. Intellectual consis- 
tency is a jewel which may be purchased at too dear a rate. 
And, on the whole, this is a rational position to take. If it is a 
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question of giving up a good share of the content of life, in the 
interests of a formal consistency, it may be the part of wisdom to 
take the content. Better a fulness of life which outstrips the 
logical insight, than an intellectual satisfaction won by reducing 
life to Procrustean limits. This ought to mean no disrespect to 
logic or to reason. It ought not to deny the possibility of attain- 
ing to a harmonious insight, nor the desirability of this. But it 
may well be the wiser part to regard this as provisionally an un- 
attained ideal ; and to prefer a temporary defeat of reason, if it 
leaves room for a richer harmony in the future, to a present, but 
barren, victory. 

However, it is not well to give the impression of trying to 
shelter a weakness in logic under the protection of a demand of 
feeling. The philosopher cannot possibly abdicate the task of 
striving for consistency. And, in the long run, a belief which 
persistently refuses to fall in line with the less emotional aspects 
of truth, — scientific truth, in particular, — will inevitably suffer. 
Sooner or later, any remnant of blind feeling and aspiration, 
any mere setting of the will, must be beaten in the contest with 
the leadings of the rational insight. Present satisfactoriness to 
feeling alone is no ultimate test. Man cannot get away from the 
fact that he is a rational being, a searcher for truth ; and in Plato's 
words, " a measure of such things which in any degree falls short 
of truth, is not fair measure." I only insist that feeling sets a 
real problem for reason, which is entitled to serious considera- 
tion. Other things being equal, an intellectual construction to 
which feeling can attach itself, — the feeling of mankind, and not 
simply of the individual, — has a big lead in the struggle for sur- 
vival. It is to the other side, however, that I wish now to de- 
vote a few words in conclusion, — the side which has to do with 
the testing of truth. And what must in one sense be the final 
test, is already implied in the statement of the point of view. 
For if belief depends upon the needs of life, if reality is a postu- 
late, then that in the end will be accepted which actually works, 
which gives the possibility of free and harmonious self-expres- 
sion. And, accordingly, there is continually in operation in the 
realm of our beliefs this checking and selective force. We have 
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not the right to believe everything to which we may feel inclined. 
It is not enough that we should make the demand ; in addition, 
reality must stand ready to meet the demand, to honor our drafts 
upon it. 1 To the holding of a rational belief, it is quite essential 
that we should have done this active experimenting, and should 
have been willing, moreover, to accept the results. The recog- 
nition of this qualification will take a good deal of the force from 
protests against the general point of view, on the ground that it 
makes no distinction between believing a thing true because we 
wish it so, and because we actually find that it is so. The 
former attitude we do condemn. But our condemnation is not 
due to the fact that the belief is a postulate. We condemn it, 
because it stops with a mere passive acquiescence in the first 
vague and half-formed desire, — which may or may not be a real 
and permanent demand, — without recognizing the need of a 
further test ; or, because it persists stubbornly in its first opinion, 
in the face of new and conflicting results of experience that 
ought to be taken into account. Experiment, then, is essential 
to rationality ; and, along with the demand, there must go the 
willingness of the universe to meet it. And here, again, physical 
and spiritual beliefs are on no different footing. Both are capable 
of being tested, though not, of course, in precisely the same way. 
We do not have to take our spiritual beliefs wholly on trust, and 

1 We can, of course, actually reconstruct reality to an extent ; and this needs to be 
insisted on in its place. But it does not seem to me to help us much, if we over-em- 
phasize it and take the position that we can in any thoroughgoing way make reality 
what we please ; that the truth which the act accepts is really created by the act. It 
is true that our lives enter into the complex of the world, and contribute something 
to the process of reality. Our acts make certain results true. But they can do so 
only as they presuppose a certain determinate system of reality, conducive to this 
result which they did not make. Moreover, we have to accept not merely a certain 
general character of the world, but a vast number of specific truths which we cannot 
make or unmake, and within which the possibilities of our action are definitely limited. 
We never can tell, it is true, what things are possible, except by assuming at the start 
that everything is possible, and then trying to make it go. But we do not get very 
far before we discover that everything is distinctly not possible ; and, moreover, we 
cannot succeed in the real possibilities, save as we recognize clearly the limits which 
experience discloses, and mould our desires into harmony with the real. We have 
scant reason to believe in, most certainly we have no reason to hope for, the exist- 
ence of a being at the center of things whose nature is so indeterminate as to present 
no bar to the satisfaction of any and every wish we may happen to form. 
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we ought not to do so, any more than we take a scientific law 
wholly on trust. Just as science puts all sorts of tests to the 
universe, in order to verify its laws, so life makes its experiments 
to verify its intuitions of meaning. And until the experiments 
have somehow worked, we cannot rest with any assurance that 
this particular demand is justified. History is strewn with ideals, 
just as it is strewn with scientific hypotheses, which further ex- 
perience has had in some measure to discard as inadequate. 

In the large sense of the word, therefore, the consistency which 
truth demands is a practical, rather than a merely theoretical one. 
It is consistency, not of facts simply, but of the concrete flow of 
life. The intellect is not a thing by itself, which can be satisfied 
independently of life as a whole. The attempt to take it so, in- 
evitably leads to an abstract, contentless, static conception of 
reality, which meets no need except the need of bare logical 
unity. On the other hand, there seems to be an obvious sense 
in which, at any given time at least, the final test is the test of 
intellectual consistency, — the inclusiveness of the system of re- 
lated facts, in terms of a thought content. In conclusion, I wish 
to consider briefly the relation between these two things, — in- 
tellectual consistency and practical consistency. 

An objection may be brought against the statement that, for 
us, truth is that which will work. We make a distinction, it is 
said, between what is practically useful, and what is true. Even 
more sharply do we distinguish between truth, and that which 
merely satisfies our feeling. As Sir Leslie Stephen says : "The 
fact that I act upon a belief, and am satisfied with my action, 
proves that it is in harmony with my emotions, not that it is a 
true statement about facts." Is there no ground for these dis- 
tinctions ? 

Undoubtedly, of course, there is. And a somewhat closer 
examination of what their justification really is, will serve to 
bring out the point I wish to emphasize. And first, on the nega- 
tive side, I would repeat once more that, in the largest and 
most ultimate sense, we cannot dissociate truth from practical 
sufficiency or usefulness. ' Facts ' come themselves to be facts, 
for us, by their relation to active demands. And logical proof 
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always involves a body of facts already accepted. It cannot 
move in a vacuum, or create its own subject matter. 

What, then, is the justification for contrasting a merely useful 
belief with a true belief? It goes back, I think, simply to the 
distinction between that which is justified by its practical success 
in a single limited experiment or group of experiments, and that 
which would conceivably give a satisfactory outcome in the case 
of every activity, actual or possible, that enters into experience in 
its widest sense. A certain crude hypothesis which the scientist 
calls erroneous, will, in a given class of instances, work out prac- 
tically all right. He nevertheless regards it as erroneous, be- 
cause there are other cases in which, if it were acted upon, it 
would fail to get the desired results. The ' true ' hypothesis of 
the scientist does not, at bottom, rest upon evidence different in 
kind. The only difference is that it is successful in a greater 
number of cases. If he believes that it will apply in all cases, 
then he holds it to be true ; and he contrasts it with the less uni- 
versally successful hypotheses which are only ' useful ' in a practi- 
cal way. 

If a given man's experience were absolutely a unit, if it could 
be summed up in a single act, in which all the elements that 
ever enter into his life were consciously present, then imme- 
diate practical sufficiency, as opposed to intellectual consistency, 
would be for him the final statement of ' truth.' But obviously 
this is not the case for human beings, whatever it may be for 
a higher intelligence. Our life is a string of active experi- 
ences, or experiments, of a widely varied sort. Each has to 
recognize conditions of its own. For no one of them is it neces- 
sary, or possible, to take into account all the facts which the 
more inclusive stream of experience has been the means of reveal- 
ing to us. On the other hand, any one of these facts may prove 
to be needed at almost any moment ; and therefore it is desirable 
to bring them into some sort of permanent unity for our thought. 
Since, then, no single practical experience can ever hope to uti- 
lize the whole mass of them together, the test of truth lies, after 
all, at any given time, in a real sense in the realm of intellectual 
consistency, rather than of immediate practical success. Not 
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that practical success is irrelevant to logical consistency. Any 
fact that logic has a right to assume in its attempt at harmoniz- 
ing, had its justification originally is some particular practical ex- 
periment, and was demanded by some particular need of life. But, 
nevertheless, the only way in which to get the complete process of 
experience into a unity, and avoid the risk that practical success 
in any particular case should usurp the right to legislate for reality 
as a whole, is to leave the immediately practical sphere, and turn 
to the work of intellectual or logical construction. 1 Any given 
' belief stands not simply for the statement that a certain plan 
of action will in this particular instance work. Such a result 
tests the belief; and it takes its place in the system of facts which 
the belief represents. But this system involves much which can- 
not enter directly into any experiment by which the probability 
of the truth of the belief is increased ; and the only way in which 
this can all be brought within an inclusive unity is through the 
medium of thought. The data, once more, are tested by experi- 
ment ; but the unity of the data as a whole can only exist for us 
in the intellectual realm. Even the testing experiment has 
validity, a rational value, not as the mere brute fact of success, 
but as its result enters for our consciousness into a far wider 
system of related fact. 2 

And this involves also the relative, though not the absolute, 
justification of Sir Luslie Stephen's condemnation of emotional 
tests. I have tried to show that emotions have their rights in 
knowledge. But when they are taken in an isolated way, they 
are very likely, as experience shows, to prove misleading. In 

1 Unless, of course, we hold that the validity of knowledge is absolutely exhausted 
in its functional use in particular experiences. I have assumed throughout that 
' truth ' has the meaning it is commonly taken to have, — that it refers to an objective 
system of reality, to be utilized in our experience, but having also a relative indepen- 
dence of existence. I trust I shall not be understood as meaning that this intellectual 
construction, and, indeed, the very aspect of it according to which it represents the 
whole of things, does not have its practical value for further experience. I only 
mean that no single experiment can test its value so completely as to enable us to 
sink the intellectual in the practical statement of the criterion. 

2 'Facts,' as they form the basis of our intellectual construction, and are distin- 
guished from hypotheses, might be defined as postulates which are based upon a need 
in so far as it can find expression in a single act, and which do not look beyond this 
single act for their immediate test. 
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particular, they need to respect the claims of that great section of 
experience which has to do with the external world, and whose 
basis is so deep-seated in our nature that we can hardly avoid the 
compulsion to take it as ' fact ' in a peculiar sense. Before it 
can really justify emotional beliefs in detail, a philosophy is 
bound to have some way of showing that the two sides of experi- 
ence can consistently be thought together, without prejudice to 
either. The logical problem is the main problem for the philos- 
opher, and can never be put by him in the background. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 



